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the naive assumption of the unity of the individual
with society which seems to pervade them, and the
equally naive assumption of the opposition between
the soul and the world, the inner and the outer life,
which   is   characteristic   of many phases  of modern
thought.    It might be said, with as much truth as
can belong to any epigrammatic statement, that the
modern mind begins where the ancients ended, and ends
where they began.    Our fathers have eaten the sour
grapes of individualism and our teeth are set on edge.
We may, indeed, get beyond the merely subjective
tendencies of the modern consciousness, and perhaps
the   greatest   achievement   of   modern x philosophers
lies in the way in which they  have corrected and
transcended these tendencies: but we find it difficult
to go back to the position of those who were hardly
conscious of such tendencies at all, or who regarded
the opposition of subject and  object as quite sub-
ordinate to the opposition of universal and particular.
But with the Stoics and Epicureans we have a
feeling of kindred.    Their individualism is so clearly
akin to the familiar individualism of the eighteenth
century that we have little difficulty in understanding
its  problems   or   criticising   its   attempts   to   solve
them.    And even when we come to Neo-Platonism,
though there is much which repels us in the abstract
theological spirit which it breathes, yet it, like "the
philosophy of the nineteenth century, is born out of